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Written 


No. 24 Cornhill. {Exrracr.] 

The same afternoon, Miss Fanny Borland and 
a particular friend of hers called, and at the earn- 
nest solicitation of Rosabella, her aunt and cou- 
sins were prevailed upon, to spend the afternoon, 
in the course of which, the two visiters, Emilia 
and Rosabella, mutually promised to decline the 
addresses of any gentleman who indulged in the 
use of spirituous liquor. Little Cora listened to 
every word, and though the conversation was long 
which led to this result, and sustained with much 
gayety and good humor, all were sincere in mak- 
ing the agreement, and resolved firmly to abide by 
it. On hearing the men enter the house for their 
four o’clock refreshment, the little girl hastened 
to her brother, saying, ‘‘Joseph, Joseph, you 
must not taste of any rum, for Miss Fanny, and 
all the ladies in the parlor, have promised never 
to speak to a gentleman who drinks rum!” She 
was too late, for Joseph had entered unheard, 
mixed his portion, and drank it half off before 
Cora had delivered her strange warning. Incor- 
rect as the statement was which the child made, 
yet the truth in part flashed upon the mind of Jo- 
seph, and in his heart he wished his cousin had 
never left the city of N His feelings were 
not in the least soothed by his sister Rosa, who 
came out to tell him that the ladies would stay to 
tea, and if he did not come in then, they would 

expect him to wait on them home. 
he poor fellow was in a sad dilemma—to neg- 
lect Fanny would be a death-blow to his most 
ambitious hopes. For she inherited from her 
gtandmother, a most beautiful and valuable farm 
adjoining Mr. Morton’s, and she was viewed by 
the whole family, a very important personage. 
How to proceed, Joseph knew not; one moment 
he resolved to dress himself, join the company, 
and brave it out; then again his breath would in- 
evitably betray him, and he should be ruined for- 
ever. After a little more reflection, he thought 
ofan expedient that calmed his fears. He fool- 
ishly thought that by smoking awhile, and eating 
afew cloves, and lemon-peel, Rosabella nor Fan- 
ny would ever detect the odor of the grog he had 
that day poured down with unusual liberality. This 
plan he followed, and just as Jennet was getting 
tea ready, he was ready to present himself before 
the company. Fanny was in high spirits, and 
er countenance flushed and highly animated.— 
Rosabella was full of glee, and girlish playful- 
hess; and Joseph never had a keener sense of 
the loss he should sustain, if a man more: favored 


than himself, should obtain the heart and hand of 
anny. ; 








The tea-drinking season soon passed away, and 


Joseph found repeated opportunities, to pay Fanny | 


a thousand little nameless attentions, that he dared 
not improve, lest his breath should betray a secret 
that might prove fatal to his future peace. 

His cousin increased the perturbation of his 
mind, by producing the copy of the pledge they 
had signed, and great was his distress, as he 
read the following articles ‘‘ We mutually agree 
to reject the addresses of every gentleman, who 





uses ardent spirit, or tobacco, in any form what- 
ever.” 

Here was no deception, for there stood at the 
bottom, the name of Fanny Borland in her own 
well known hand writing. It was impossible to 
conceal his distress, for the smoke of his pipe 
had penetrated his clothes as well as his breath, 
and ‘‘here,”’ said he to himself, ‘‘ I stand a con- 
victed—rum-drinking—tobacco-smeking fellow!” 

Never before did a-command of his father, 
sound so grateful in his ears, as at this trying 
moment, when he stepped up to the window, 
and in hurried accents, said, ‘‘ Joseph, here Jo- 
seph, can’t you jump on to Ebony, and ride over 
to Sanders, the blacksmith, and get the hooks 
on this collar mended? I want you to stop till 
it is done, if it takes him till midnight.” With 
very little ceremony, Joseph left the ladies, and 
for the first time in his life, felt thankful to escape 
the notice of Fanny. ‘‘ One thing is certain,” 
said he, as he galloped over the plain, ‘‘ I’ll break 
my pipe and dash my glass, before I'll ever be 
caught so again.” 

It was in this state of mind, that he attended 
meeting the next day, and heard Mr. Whittredge 
preach on Temperance. [See Picture. ] 

[Here follows a letter from Rosabella to Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, containing an outline of that discourse. ] 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE FRIENDS. 

There are some persons who are always giving 
way to a jealous, suspicious temper, which makes 
both themselves and their friends unhappy. I 
once knew a little girl, Jane Selwyn, of this dis- 
position, who was made miserable every day, by 
some fancied slight from her companions, when 
they had not the least intention to irritate her. 
Among her school friends, there was one, Lucy 
Hamilton, to whom she was particularly attached. 
They Were inseparable companions in school, and 
never parted, at night, without as long and tender 
a farewell, as ifthey were not to meet again for 
six months. Each had a lock of her friend’s hair 
carefully preserved in a pocket book, and though 
they were together the greater paft of every day, 
they were continually writing notes full of the 
warmest expressions of affection, and vows of 
eternal fidelity. Lucy Hamilton was a smart girl, 
who possessed a great deal of acuteness and sound 
wit, united with a cheerful and lively temper. She 
was a great favorite among her school-mates, and 
though she loved Jane tenderly, she did not see 
why this should prevent her from loving others. 
Jane’s feelings were much deeper, and more sen- 
sitive; when she loved and trusted, it was with 
her whole heart, and the least suspicion of un- 
kindness, was enough to make her perfectly 
wretched. She was retiring and rather reserved 
in her manners, and had few acquaintances besides 
Lucy, and one circumstance that made her dis- 





trustful of her friend's affection for her, was, that 
it was shared with so many others. ‘‘I can’t un- 











derstand,” she said, ‘‘ how a person can love so 
many at once.”’ Janetoo felt a constant distrust 
of her own powers of pleasing, which made her 
constantly apprehensive of losing the affection, 
and at the same time, there was nothing she was 
so much afraid of, as forcing her acquaintance up- 
“a who did not want it. 

ne day, Jane was obliged to stay at home from 
school, to assist her mother. Lucy called for her as 
usual, and after a few moments conversation, pro- 
ceeded to school without her. She however em- 
ployed all her leisure moments in writing a note 
to her friend, which she intended to give her after 
school. When school was dismissed, however, a 
few of the girls were talking about the exhibition 
of Tam O’Shanter, and Lucy who had seen it, 
joined them, and began to describe it ina very 
animated and eager voice; while her companions 
listened with shouts of laughter. At this moment, 
Jane entered the room—she had come for a book 
which she would need in preparing her lessons 
for the next day,.and which she had forgotten to 
ask Lucy to bring. ‘‘Ah,” thought she, as she 
saw Lucy gaily talking to the interested circle 
around her, ‘‘ she is just as happy without me, as if 
I were here; I could not be so without her. And 
she prefers staying with those girls to coming to 
me, as she had promised to do, after school.” 
Aad a gloom gathered over her countenance, 
which was scarcely dispersed by receiving the 
affectionate note, which her friend had been 
writing. 

The next morning, Jane waited till past the 
usual hour of school; but Lucy did not call for 
her as usual. At any other time, perhaps, she 
would have supposed that her friend had been de- 
tained by some unforeseen circumstance, but now 
she began to wonder whether Lucy had not grown 
tiredofher. ‘‘ Perhaps she does not wish to come 
out of her way any longer to call for me,” said 
Jane to herself. ‘‘Or perhaps she means to go 
with Louisa Ralston.’”? The next moment, how- 
ever, Jane was ashamed of these thoughts. ‘It 
is very foolish, after all,’’ thought she, ‘‘ta be 
making myself unhappy for nothing. I dare say, 
Lucy had some good reason for not calling, and as 
to her conduct yesterday, am I so selfish that I 
am unwilling my friends should be happy without 
me?’? Jane set off, but had not gone far when she 
saw her friend coming down another street, arm 
in arm with Louisa Ralston. ‘‘Just as I thought,” 
said she, ‘‘and yet I could not have believed it—so 
soon forgotten! Well I will never obtrude my 
company or my friendship where it is not wanted.”’ 
In order to avoid meeting the two girls, Jane 
turned up another street, and reached school by a 
circuitous course. At the door, she met one of 
the scholars who said to her, ‘‘If I were you, I 
would not sit by Lucy Hamilton any longer, for I 
heard her say this morning, that she did not like 
her seat at all, andthat she was going to ask Miss 
P. tolet her change it.’’ Jane did rot stop to con- 
sider that in all this, there was nothing said of the 
reason why Lucy did not like her seat, but adopt- 
ing at once, the girl’s intimation that it was from 
dislike to her, she said proudly, ‘‘I will save her 
the trouble.”” Going into the school room, she 
asked her teacher’s leave to occupy one of two 
vacant seats over the other side of the room. Miss 
P. looked surprised. ‘‘ You know, my dear,” 


said she, ‘‘that I do not much like these changes, 
and J allowed you to choose your own seat at the 
beginning of the term. However you will proba- 
bly find it easier to observe the rules of school, if 





you sit alone, so you may do as you please.” 
Jane thanked her teacher, and went to her new 
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seat, without even removing her books from the 
other desk. The scholars, and above all, Lucy 
Hamilton, knew not what to think of this strange 
procedure, but were obliged to wait, as patiently 
as they could, for recess, to explain the mystery. 
Jane, in the mean time, was miserable enough; 
it was with the greatest difficulty that she could so 
far command herself, as to hide her tears from ob- 
servation, but she endeavored to appear absorbed 
in her lessons. The moment the bell rang, and 
while she was hesitating whether she should go 
to her own desk for her books, Lucy flew towards 
her. ‘Why Jane dear, what does this mean?” 
said she, ‘‘ and why have you left your seat, and 
come off here alone?’ Jane attempted to pass 
Lucy without replying, but finding it impossible, 
she said, ‘* You at least, Miss Hamilton, must 
know what reason I have for changing my seat,” 
and she broke from them, and hurried away to 
her former desk, where she hid her face behind 
the lid, unable longer to repress the gust of 
tears which would flow. ‘‘ Miss Hamilton!” said 
poor Lucy, quite bewildered, what can be the 
matter? what have I done? Do go to her, Loui- 
sa, and see if you can ascertain, for she will not 
tell me.” Louisa accordingly went, but soon re- 
turned to say, that Jane’s only answer was, that 
Miss Hamilton must know too well, to what she 
alluded. Lucy tried in vain, to recollect of what 
offence she had been guilty; the bell rang for the 
close of recess, and she was obliged to return to 
her duties. At first, she felt inclined to be angry, 
and determined to make no farther attempt at re- 
conciliation, but this feeling did not last long. ‘‘I 
will write her a note,”’ said she, ‘‘ and ask her at 
least, to tell me what I have done wrong.”” So she 
wrote a short pencil note to Jane, saying that she 
was perfectly unconscious of having done any 
thing to incur her friend’s displeasure, and en- 
treating an explanation. To this note, Jane re- 
turned the following answer. ‘‘Although it seems 
impossible that you should not know to what I 
allude, yet as you assure me that you are ignorant, 
I will remind you of what you seem to have for- 
gotten. It was enough to find that you had selec- 
ted another friend in my place, but to be rejected 
in such a way—Oh Lucy!” (and here Jane’s writ- 
ing was interrupted by a gust of tears.) ‘‘ But I 
must control myself—I never can sue for the 
friendship of any one, when it has once been 
given and withdrawn. I was informed yesterday 
that you had said you did not wish to sit near me, 
and were going to ask for anotherseat. I did not 
wish to oblige you to change, so I have taken 
another—O I[ never thought that our friendship 
was to end thus.” 

The moment school was done, Lucy flew to 
Jane. ‘* Whotold you that I did not wish to sit 
by you?” Jane hesitated; ‘‘I see you think it is 
not right to tell,”’ said Lucy, ‘‘ but your informant 
can have, or ought to have no objection to its being 
known, if she spokethe truth.” ‘‘ No, I suppose 
not,” said Jane, ‘‘ it was Mary Arlington.” It 
is not necessary to detail all the particulars of the 
explanation. It was ascertained that Mary Ar- 
lington had overheard only a part of Lucy’s remark 
in which she expressed dissatisfaction with her seat, 
because it was in a dark corner where she could 
not see. It was a complaint which she had often 
made to Jane, and now she went to school with 
the intention of asking leave for both of them to 
occupy two seats together, in another part of the 
room. 
by having been detained so long after the school 
hour, that she supposed her friend would be gone 
without her, and she happened to meet Louisa 
Ralston on her way. 

‘*Oh Lucy!” said Jane, throwing herself into 
her friend’s arms, ‘‘can you forgive me for my 
foolish suspicions; and I will promise—no, I dare 
not promise, but I will try, never to indulge them 
again.” Portland. 
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Maxim.—A rugged countenance often conceals 








Her not calling for Jane, was explained | 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Extracts from a School Journal.—.V0O. III. 


Nov. 1833.—In a certain pleasant school room, 
sits in one corner a very good natured looking 
girl, who rather undervalues herself. She thinks, 
perhaps, she cannot be like her sisters in their 
easy and lady-like manners, and so she allows 
herself to sit a great part of the day, both at reci- 
tations and at her seat, with her feet curled upon 
the bench. As to lessons, we have discovered 
her capacity for acquiring them, by several 
charming History lessons she has recited. We 
must suggest to her also, that it is quite time she 
attends more to composition. 

We leave this little girl who has ‘no ill temper 
to contend with, to profit by these brief hints, 
while we turn to the little master who sits next. 
He is studying his Parley’s History so attentive- 
ly, there can no doubt he will give his teacher 
pleasure when he recites. Though he sometimes 
misses in Geography, yet he never says, ‘‘ I don’t 
care, I got it as well as I could.” He is a sur- 
prisingly active little fellow in his play; what a 
sprightly arithmetician he might make, a per- 
fect Colburn if he would try, and be an exam- 
ple to alltherest. He has been quiet and atten- 
tive lately in all his classes, but he can do still 
better. But ah, see that new Geography and 
Atlas, with the leaves turned down; what a pity 
he cannot be more more careful. His mother 
is particular about books, and when she first fitted 
out her son for school, they were all in good order; 
and after a few days, when one of them was found 
loose, she spoke to us about it. Go on studying, 
and don’t be disturbed by those little girls who sit 
by you, one leaning on her Atlas, the other on 
her ‘‘ Sequel” laughing together. If they see 
you doing right, they may take pattern by it.— 
Mary is beginning to like Grammar and Miss Rob- 
bins is beginning to like Sequel; and Louisa is 
more persevering with her French—we wish she 
would not wear that little locket to school, it at- 
tracts so much attention. These little girls do 
love one another, but it is written, ‘‘ provoke one 
another to love, and to good works,” and thus they 
may do. 

Next sit two young ladies, cyphering very bu- 
sily; their teacher wishes she had more time to 
devote to showing them their sums, as they seem 
so disposed to learn. They were never so pleas- 
ant scholars as they have been this quarter. One 
fault however, these twin sisters have, and though 
we do not choose to dwell upon faults, yet where 
they exist, it is our duty to reprove them. True 
friends try to conceal each other’s errors, and we 
should think sisters would especially try to do so; 
but how will you be surprised to learn that these 
sisters occasionally call out in this way—‘‘ Miss 
mayn’t she let me have it?’’ and at another 
time, ‘* mayn’t she be still.”” It does not seem 
possible the words can come from them, when we 
hear them. 

Now, we hope that bright little girl who comes 
next, will not escape before we say a word ortwo 
about her, which very likely she might do if she 
had any idea of our intention, as she has such a 
wonderful facility in slipping off her seat. But 
let her listen, as there is some good mingled with 
what is faulty. If she will sit down, instead of 
standing on her knees on the seat; remember 
where her next lesson begins, and not whisper 
one word, or if she does, to be sure and not say, 
‘*she could not help it, for the girls made her:” 
then she will deserve to hear something good. 
Her teacher remembers something of her, that 
pleased her very much at the time it occurred— 





said to her, ‘‘ I am grieved that you are so care- 
less—you do not seem to care at all about your 
misses;”’ J saw, by her answer that she acted from 














the warmest heart—as the richest pearl sleeps in the 
roughest shell.” 


principle—‘‘ I do care,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I ought 
not to cry because I get down inthe class.”” She 


she had recited a rather poor lesson, and I had}. 


wishes to learn French; I dare say, if she studies 
her grammar lessons as well as she has done, her 
mother will permit her to do it before long. 

Now we have come to a scholar who loves to 
learn her French lessons; whose eyes always 
sparkle with pleasure, whenever her teachers 
offer to assist her. She has learned eharming 
History lessons, and let us. hope she will try to 
improve in the Geography and Arithmetic classes. 
It is written, ‘* evil communications corrupt good 
manners,” which has proved quite true, as she 
has the same bad habit of sitting as her sister who 
sits next, and who in her posture, might remind 
one of a Turk, or of one of those unhappy beings 
that we read of, who sit upon their crossed feet, 
by way of doing penance, for whole days at a time, 
Aside from this, and occasionally a little impa- 
tience with her sister, we have very little fault to 
find; and we see very much tocommend. Sheis 
improving in nearly all her studies, and especially 
in Grammar. 

What shall we write of him who sits next, or 
who sometimes sits next? what is he? where is heto 
be found? is he a ‘‘ merry-go-round?” his motions 
are something like our idea of one—he is common- 
ly to be found twirling himself on Miss ’s chair. 
Ifthe scholars have thought such constant un- 
easiness was wrong, and the school was disturbed 
by it, their thoughts are perfectly right; the im- 
provement of the school is much retarded by it, 
and by all unnecessary noises, such as drumming 
with the fingers or pencil, kicking the feet or 
drawing the benches; but all this is much less 
painful than one ‘‘ don’t care—I’m sure, I’m not 
to blame—Oh dear, I do not think it’s just,” &c, 

Between this boy and another little one whom 
we shall have occasion to mention by and by, sits 
one, whom by his general character and good les- 
sons, we will give the name of ‘‘ young gentle- 
man.”? Now let us inquire what we should ex- 
pect from one who acts in character with this; we 
should expect his Latin, his Sequel and his cy- 
phering should all be faithfully attended to; and 
this is done every day, with a very few excep- 
tions; we should expect he would be polite to his 
teachers, studying to please them in every way in 
his power, never answering. them rudely; and 
here he seldom acts out of character; but we must 
follow him to his intercourse with his companions, 
and here he most often fails; he frequently forgets 
to be entirely kind; he forgets that true politeness 
requires him to do as he would be done by. Little 
S. sits by him, who is too much inclined to make 
pictures on the slate, when his lessons are not 
learned, and this young gentleman, not consider- 
ing how much older he is, and what a beautiful 
example he might exhibit, joins him and thereby 
encourages this sinful waste of time. The prov- 
erb is, ‘‘a word to the wise,” therefore, we trust 
this will prove sufficient. To this little boy we 
would say, you deserve much praise for your good 
lessons, for your good temper and kindness. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE PARTING. 

It wasa December evening. A pleasant family 
circle had seated themselves around a blazing 
fire, and to the eye of a stranger, all would have 
appeared peace and happiness. Had you enter- 
ed, a father’s voice would have met your ear, re- 
lating some anecdote for their amusement, and 
drawing from it, some lesson of instruction. Next 
might be heard a brother, recently returned from 
a tour in Europe, giving an account of his varied 
adventures. Imagine the mother and two inter- 
esting daughters—and you will have the group 
before you. 

Ellen the eldest, and she but fifteen, had upon 
that day bid farewell to a loved friend, with whom 
she had for some time been at school. Maria, for 
that was her friend’s name, had that night left 
for her home, many miles distant. She had indeed 





been a friend—through the influence of her exam- 
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le. Ellen had been led to the Saviour, and in-|thething to you. There is none for me to associate 
duced to rest her all with him. Together for two| with, because the young people think no doubt, 
years, they had engaged in the pursuit of knowl-| that it would be putting themselves down, to asso- 


edge, and with ardent affection, sympathized in | ciate with such as me. 


each others sorrows, as well as joys. But now it 
seemed as if happiness with them had ended, so 
painful was the thought of separation. They 
could not have endured the pangs of parting, had 
it not been for the consolations of religion. That 
will soothe and sustain us, under all our afflictions. 
Earth you know, ‘‘ has no sorrows, that Heaven 
cannot heal.”’ 

Ellen had but just returned from school, although 
it was sometime after dark. Arm in arm, Ellen 
and Maria had walked and re-walked the school 
room. The dreaded moment, they tried to put as 
far distant as was possible. But time unheeded 
their calls to stop, and seemed with greater rapidi- 
ty than ever, to take from them hour by hour— 
moment by moment. The time did come, and 
they did part. Many were their last words. The 
parting shake of the hand—the parting kiss was 
given—and over. 

Both knew that it was wrong thus to grieve. 
Though young, they could but feel that earth isa 
changing place, and though they could see no 
reason why—they were convinced that it was best 
to part. They promised to write often to each 
other; to commend each other often to the Sa- 
viour, who would take care of both. With the 
closing day of Maria at school, ended the year. 
With both it had been a year of pleasure, of un- 
common joy. Kind parents, kind brothers, kind 
sisters had been spared. Death that fell destroyer, 
who had caused so many hearts to bleed with 
sorrow, had passed them. And they tried to feel, 
they did feel thankful for past favors. They knew 
they must expect some seasons of trouble, and as 
all came from the hand of their Heavenly Father, 
they wished to acquiesce. 

Ellen in the middle of her own happy family, 
could but feel sad. She tried to conceal her 


feelings, and her countenance wore the smile of 


gaiety and happiness. But eould -you_ have 
looked within, a voice would have answered, The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. Thus it often is. 
The fact, that a smile plays upon the cheek, is no 
sure index that the heart is at peace. Is it not so 
with many scenes in life? The bitter mingles 
with the sweet. Ellen learnt from the parting, 
not to cling too closely to earth—to lean not on 
aught, but her Saviour. So with us—all else will 
fail. Even if for a time prosperity beam upon us, 
change will come. Choose the Saviour for your 
guide, and all will be peace. F. E. H. 











MORALITY. 
Letters from Reformed Boys.—.Vo. IV. 
Letters from a Boy who was an inmate of the Boston 


House of Reformation, to the late Superintendent of 


that Institution. 

[The following Letters, in connection, farnish a beautiful 
illustration of the salutary influence, which judicious, af- 
fectionate council and advice can exert upon a youth 
strongly tempted to go astray, and thereby restore him as 
a valuable member of society.— Editor. ] 

Dear Sir,—I take an opportunity to write a few lines 
to you, about the cause of my discontent, which I 
told you was caused, partly by the disrespect 
shown me and other boys, on account of having 
come from the House of Reformation; to which I 
would add that Iam more convinced of the fact, 
than I was when I last saw you. The way in 
which this will be to my disadvantage, you can 

erceive better than I can tell. With my master, 

am pretty well satisfied, and he has used me 
very well generally: his wife does not conduct 
herself towards me, in the best way, I think, but 
perhaps that is not worth noticing. I am very 
uneasy, and I entreat you to give my case imme- 
diate attention. I am sorry to be troublesome 
to you; for I am aware, that I have been consid- 
erably so heretofore; but I cannot stay here and 
be happy, therefore I have made bold to mention 


However, I feel myself 
as good as any of them, and shall not trouble them 
with my company. I would like to have you write 
to me soon, if agreeable, and let me know what 
you think best to do. 

I am your affectionate and humble servant, 
Epwarp. 


Dear Friend,—I received your favor of the 15th 
inst. and now I take my pen to write a few lines 
to you. The case of , L will endeavor to 
state as far as I recollect. * * * * This is 
all I recollect of the matter. I have been con- 
tented as far asI could, all things considered, 
though not completely so, by any means. I do 
not make any complaints however, but the cause 
of my discontent still continues. The very kind 
arrangement you made, when you was here, I 
sincerely thank you for. I have been thinking 
of a plan sometime past, which I will tell you, and 
hope it will meet your approbation. It is this— 
whether the directors would consent to let me buy 
my time of Mr. and be free on the 12th 
of March next. Do you think it would be best to 
doso? I think I should enjoy myself much better, 
in some other place, than I can in this. If how- 
ever, it is deemed inexpedient to grant my re- 
quest, I shall not complain. The way I should pay 
him, would be, to pay him a sum of money equal 
to the profit he would make by me inayear. I 
have mentioned it to Mr. and he will 
agree to it, I think. 

I am, dear sir, with sentiments of esteem, 
your affectionate friend, and obedient servant, 
Epwarp. 

Dear Friend,—I received your letter of the 4th 
inst. with much satisfaction. 1 have given up the 
idea of buying my time, though with reluctance. 
When I thought of the thing, I did not expect to 
reap any pecuniary advantage from it; neither 
was it from any anxiety to be free from restraint, but 
it was merely that I might be at liberty to remove 
from this town. However, I have got pretty well 
used to staying in the house, and can endure it I 
think one yearlonger. I have a word or two to say 
about going to school. I have not been the past 
winter. I spoketo Mr. about it: he thought 
he was not to give me any schooling, but said he 
would leave it to you. You are aware that since 
I commenced apprentice, my opportunity for going 
to school has been rather small. During the time 
I lived with Mr. 1 was allowed but four weeks 
schooling inthe year; about one halfwhat other boys 
had, who were of the same age or thereabout. I 
think I ought to have some chance for school- 
ing; it is left however for you to decide, and I 
shall cheerfully abide your decision. Ihave noth- 
ing more to write at present, except that 

I remain your affectionate friend and obedient 
servant, Epwarp. 

I saw Edward soon after. He had become 
happy and contented. He is a good fellow. In- 
stead of running away from his place, as many 
boys do, he strove hard for months against his 
inclinations, amidst much discontent and unhap- 
piness; and he is now very much beloved, 
respected and happy, in the same town, where he 
was so little thought of, and so unhappy. There 
is no greater conqueror, than he who conquers 
his own inclinations. 
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Death of a Sabbath School Scholar. 


The subject of the following notice, was a little 
boy twelve years old, who died at New Chester, 
N. H. Dec. 25, 1833. His name was Edward 
E His father lived about one mile from 
the Congregational meeting-house in New Ches- 
ter. Little Edward did not enjoy the privilege ofa 
religious porental education, in the great doctrines 
and duties of the word of God; but he early united 
himself to a Sabbath school, which led him to the 








house of God every Sabbath, to enjoy the instruc- 
tions of the sanctuary, and the Sabbath school; 
and the event shewed that these instructions were 
not Lestowed upon him in vain; for the manner 
in which he recited his lessons and answered 
questions, shewed that he was no ordinary scholar. 
His seat was scarcely ever empty. In the spring 
of 1833, his father removed to a remote part of 
the town, five miles from the meeting-house. His 
little Sabbath school mates told him he would now 
lose his privilege of attending meeting and the 
Sabbath school; but he said, ‘‘O no, I shan’t be 
so far off, but what I shall come here to meeting, 
and to the Sabbath school.” Accordingly, in 
good weather, he was frequently seen in the house 
of God, and in his class on the Sabbath through 
the summer. He was remarkably docile in his 
temper and disposition, and obedient to his par- 
ents; and would always give up his own inclina- 
tion or opinion, when opposed to that of his par- 
ents or others; and would say, ‘‘I suppose you 
know best.’”” He never discovered any special 
attention to religion, till November, when he -was 
taken sick of the disorder of which he died; which 
was supposed to be consumption. His disease 
wasted his strength very fast, and he now became 
solicitous about the salvation of his soul. About 
two weeks before he died, he asked the doctor if 
he thought he should ever get well; and charged 





him not to deceive him. The doctor told him 
there was no hope of his reeovery, but he must 
die. He was very deeply affected with this in- 
telligence, and said he was not prepared to die. 
That night he was in deep distress of mind, and 
asked his watchers to pray for him; but they told 
him they could not pray. In the morning his 
mother came into the room, and he asked her to 
| pray for him; for he said he was a wicked boy— 
i had treated her unkindly, and asked her forgive- 
iness. His mother told him he had been a good 
jboy. But he said, ‘‘O, no; don’t you remember’ 
|last summer you corrected me because I was 
naughty, and I cried, and held my breath so long 
|that it frightened you? But I feigned it all, and 
I feel that it was very wicked, and I beg your 
pardon for it, and your prayers that God would 
| forgive me.”? His father then came into the rocm, 
| and he asked him to pray for him, for the doctor 
said he must die; and said he, ‘‘ I am afraid to 
to die; for I am a great sinner, and if I die with- 
out anew heart, I must go to hell; for I have 
been a very wicked boy.” His father told him 
he could not pray; ‘‘for,’’ said he, ‘‘I am too 
| wicked to pray.” ‘‘ But, father; there is more 
need to pray; that’s the reason why I want you 
to pray for me, because I am wicked, and don’t 
love God.” His father told him he did not know 
how to pray. ‘‘ But,”’ said he, ‘‘ father, do try; 
I don’t expect you can pray as well as our minis- 
ter; but no matter, if you make a poor prayer, 
God will hear it.” His father still declined. 
Then, said Edward, I must try to pray for myself. 
And he prayed earnestly that God would pardon 
his sins, give him a new heart, and fit him to die. 
He continued to pray and cry to God for mercy, 
night and day; and to ask every one who came 
in, to pray for him; but could find no one that 
could pray with him for a number of days, (only 
as his pious physician occasionally prayed with 
him) for there was not a person in the neighbor- 
hood who could pray. At length a Christian friend, 
and then his beloved minister, called and convers- 
ed and prayed with him, which greatly comforted 
him, and he became more composed.. He now 
daily plead with his father to pray with him; and 
when denied he would say, ‘‘ Father, I am not 
afraid nor ashamed to pray, for I hope God has 
heard my prayer, and pardoned my sins; for I 
don’t feel so afraid to die as I did.” He 
would then pray for his father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, and repeat over his Sabbath 
school lessons, with apparent delight. He gave 
to all who visited him an evidence, that the Holy 
Spirit had renewed his heart. At one time being 





asked, he said he should be glad to get well. He 
was asked for what; ‘‘O,” said he, ‘‘that I might 
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go and live with my beloved minister.” He was 
asked why he wanted to live with him? He 
replied, ‘* because I believe he is a Christian; and 
I love to hear him pray; I wish I could hear him 
' pray all the time.” 

7 His strength was now failing fast, and he under- 
took to make his will. He had a little money, 
and he called for his wallet. He first counted 
out 10 cents, which he said he owed to a little 
boy in the neighborhood; he then said that he sold 
a knife to a boy where he used to live, and it did 
not prove as good as he recommended it, and he 
must restore a part of the money which he count- 
ed out, and charged his friends to give tothe boy. 
He then gave his little brothers and his little sis- 
ter one cent each; and the remainder, being five 
’ cents, he gave to his mother. He had a number 
' of little boxes, and other small articles, which he 
divided equally between his brothers and sister. 

At length the messenger arrived, which was to 
conwey his soul into the bosom of his Saviour. 
He was told he must soon die. He said he wan- 
ted to see his father and mother, and brothers and 
sister once more. They all came round the bed. 
He then wanted to have his head raised so that 
he could see them. He then requested of his 
father that he might be carried down and buried 
by the meeting-house, where his little sister, and 
the Sabbath school scholars were buried. He then 
said to his father, ‘* Will you not let me hear you 
pray once before I die?” His father having 
again refused, he said, ‘‘ Father, will you not 
promise me that you will leave off swearing, and 
repent of your sins, and pray after I am dead ?”’ 
His father, being deeply affected, promised that 
he would. He then looked up very pleasantly 
on his father and mother, and said, ‘‘ O, how | 
love you! If you can’t pray, J will try lo pray for 
you.” He then lifted up his hands, cold with 
death, and prayed for his father, and mother, and 
brothers and sister, and some others in the room, 
calling them all by name; till being exhausted, he 
requested them to lay him down, and as his head 
dropped, he faintly said, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep”—and fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

His funeral was attended on the 26th of De- 
cember. A sermon was preached on the occa- 
sion by Rev. Mr. Knight, from 2 Kings 4: 27. 
‘© Ts it well with thee, is it well with thy husband, 
is it well with the child? And she said, it is well.” 
[M. H. Observer. 





ISCELLANY. 








Presence of Mind in a Boy. 


The phrase presence of mind is usually applied to 

that faculty of soul which a person possesses, when in 
a moment of sudden danger, he holds all his faculties 
at command, and is not confused by fear. I have 
heard an instance of presence of mind in a boy, which 
' always seemed to me somewhat remarkable:— 
_ In 1812, a party of British officers were dining in a 
- wood in India, at some distance from the town of Mad- 
ras. All at once, a ferocious tiger rushed in among 
them, seized a boy, and flung him across his back. 
, The officers were very much frightened, and snatch- 
ing up their arms, they retired some paces from their 
assailant, who stood lashing his sides with his tail asif 
| doubtful whether he should seize more prey, or retire 
with that which he had already secured. 

They knew, that it was usual with the tiger, before 
he seizes his prey, to deprive it of life by a heavy pat 
on the head; but this is not always the practice of this 
beast. ‘The boy lay motionless on the hack of the 
tiger; but yet the officers, who were uncertain wheth- 
- er he had received the mortal pat or not, were afraid 
to fire, lest they should kill him together with the sav- 
_ age animal. : 
While in this state of suspense, they perceived the 

hand of the youth gently move over the side of the 
~ animal, and conceiving the motion to result from the 
convulsive throbs of death, they were about to fire, 
when to. their utter astonishment, the tiger suddenly 
dropped stone dead; and their young friend sprung 
from the carcass, waving in a a bloody dagger, 
by which he had saved his life. e had been search- 
. ing for the tiger’s heart, with the utmost coolness and 
presence of mind, when the motion of his hand was 





mistaken for a dying spasm. As soon as he succeed- 

ed in finding the situation of the heart, a firm thrust 

with a dagger relieved him of his dangerous enemy. 
[Parley’s Magazine. 


The Monkey and the Child. 

My young readers have probably heard many stories 
about that mischievous creature, the monkey. The 
following incident is said to have occurred on board a 
vessel at sea:—‘‘Among the pasvengers was a female, 
who had at the breast, a child only a few weeks old. 

** One beautiful afternoon, the captain perceived a 
distant sail, and after he had gratified his curiosity, he 
politely offered his spy-glass to his passenger, that she 
might obtain a clear view of the object. The lady 
had the infant in her arms; she wrapped her shawl 
about the little innocent, and placed it on a sofa upon 
which she had been sitting. 

‘*Scarcely had she applied her eye to the glass,when 
one of the sailors exclaimed, ‘Good heavens! see what 
the mischievous monkey has done.’ You may judge 
of the mother’s feelings, when, on turning round, she 
beheld the animal in the act of transporting the little 
baby to the very top of the mast. 

‘* The monkey was quite a large one, and so stron 
and active, that while it grasped the infant firmly with 
the one arm, it climbed the mast nimbly by the other, 
without being hindered by the weight of its burden. 
One look was sufficient for the terrified mother, who 
almost iristantly fainted away. 

‘*The sailors could climb as well as the monkey, 
but the latter watched their motions narrowly; and as 
it ascended higher up the mast, the moment they at- 
tempted to catch it, the captain became afraid that it 
would drop the child, and endeavor to escape by leap- 
ing from one mast to another. 

‘‘ In the meantime, the baby was heard to cry; and 
though many thought it was suffering pain, their fears 
on this point were soon put at rest, when they ebserved 
the monkey imitating exactly the motions of a nurse, 
by dandling, soothing, and caressing its charge, and 
even endeavoring to hush it asleep. 

** From the deck, the lady was conveyed to the cab- 
in, and gradually restored to her senses. In the mean- 
time, the captain ordered every man to conceal him- 
self below, and quietly took his own station on the 
cabin stair, where he could see all that passed without 
being seen. This plan happily succeeded. The 
monkey on perceiving that the ceast was clear, cau- 
tiously descended from his lofty perch, and replaced 
the infant on the sofa, cold, fretful, and perhaps 
frightened, but in every other respect, as free from 
harm, us when he took it up. The humane seaman 
had now a most grateful task to perform; the babe was 
restored to its mother’s arms, amidst tears, and thanks, 
and blessings.” [i. 








Female Temper. 


It is particularly necessary for girls to acquire com- 
mand of temper, because much of the effects of their 
powers of reasoning and of their wit, when they grow 
up, depend upon the gentleness and good humor with 
which they conduct themselves. A woman who 
should attempt to thunder with her tongue, would not 
find her eloquence increase her domestic happiness. 
We do not wish that women should implicitly yield 
their better judgment to their friends, or husbands; but 
let them support the cause of reason, with all the grace 
of female gentleness. 

A man in a furious passion, is terrible to his enemies; 
but a woman in a passion is disgusting to her friends; 
she loses all the respect due to her sex, and she has 
not masculine strength and courage to enforce any 
other kind of respect. These circumstances should 
be considered by those who advise, that no difference 
should be made in the education of the two sexes. 

The happiness and influence of women, both as 
wives and mothers, and indeed, in every relction, so 
much depend on their femper, that it ought to be most 
carefully cultivated. We should not suffer girls to 
imagine, that they balance ill humor by some good 
quality or accomplishment; because in fact, there are 
none which can supply the want of temper in the fe- 
male sex. 





The Creation of Woman, 


In the country, where the conversation happened to 
turn upon the Mosaical account of the creation of the 
first woman, a lady made the following remark: ‘*The 
Creator appears in this story, in the light of a midnight 
robber—he steals from Adam in his sleep.” ‘Allow 
me, madam,” said a gentleman, ‘to narrate an anec- 
dote by way of argument against your objection, Last 
night, some persons broke into my father’s house; they 
carried away a bar of silver, and left in its place, a 





richly chased golden vase;—can we consider these 
men as thieves?” ‘‘ Thieves!” exclaimed the lady, 


‘no, benefactors.” ‘* Well, then,” said the gentle- 
man, “in what manner ought we to regard Him who 
took away a worthless rib, and gave in exchange, an 
inestimable treasure?” 





Little Questions for little Folks. 
On Scripture Merapuors. 

1. Who is compared to a tree planted by the rivers 
of water? 
.. Who is like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest? 

$. What is a lamp to our feet, and a light to our 
path? 

4. What is compared to withering grass? 

5. “What things does Solomon say are like a honey- 
comb? 

6. What is more precious than rubies? 

7. 'To whom does God say he well be as the re- 
freshing dew? 

8. hat is said to be good and pleasant, like the 
sweet ointment on Aaron’s head? 

9. What are said to wax old as a garment? 

10. What do we spend as a tale that is told? 

[London Teacher’s Offering. 





Oxp Sranisu Proverss.—I wept when I was born, 
and every day shows why. 


Sloth is the key to let in beggary. 








POETRY. 





From the Bunker Hill Aurora. 
A few weeks after W. B. A. was interred, his parents were called 
to follow an infant to the grave. Anxious to behold once more 
the face ef their dear son, they went down into the tomb, They 
saw him; his countenance had remained unchanged; the same ap- 
parent smile seemed to rest upon it, and his hair had grown toa 
considerable length. These interesting facts were communicated 
to a lady, who gave them the following poetical dress. 
THE UNCHANGED OF THE TOMB. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 
They have press’d the valve of the vaulted tomb, 
= the tremulous sun-beam falls 
ike a stranger’s foot on the cheerless gloom 
And the dead in their silent halls. . ' 
Hark! to the knell of a funeral train, 
ba - gt ta way measured tread, 
s they shuddering plunge to the chill domai 
Of the unsaluting dead. . ee 
They have brought an innocent infant here 
_ the charge of its kindred race, ‘ 
ut no arm is stretched from those coffi 
To fold it in fond embrace. meena 
It hath come from a Mother’s tender 
She did foster him night and day, 
What a fearlul change to such cheri 
Is this grim and cold array! 
She stands by her babe, and her heart doth 
The grief of a double wound, dite 
For her first-born lies in his dream] 
In this charnel’s narrow bound. 
He fell, when the wintry tempest wreck’d 
The wealth of the verdant som 
And lo! ere the Spring hath its ravage deck’d, 
As a mourner, she cometh again. 
He was smitten down in his beauty’s pride 
In the dawn of his manhood’s da sg . 
But strong in the faith of him who died 
Was the soul as it soar’d away. 
She passes on with a ghostly glide, 
T brough that dark and mouldering place, 
She is drooping Jow at her idol’s side, 
With her wild eyes on his face. 


But the pestilent damps of that dread abode 
Have fallen on a changeless cheek, 

And it seem’d that the warmth of the living bleod 
Through his ruby lip might speak. 

And his glossy locks toa fearful length 

Have grown in that bed of clay, 

In aclustering mesh they have wreath’d theirstrength, 
Who will part those curls away? 

Ah! list to the Mother’s frantic tone, 

‘ Rise! rise, my son,” she cries,— 

And the mocking cave with a hollow groan 

** My Son,—my Son,” replies. 

They have borne her away in her deep despair 
She has wept till her eyes on dim; — 
Your dear one is risen—he is not there,— 

Say ! what is the tomb to him? .- 

Look to the flight of the spirit’s wing, 

Through the glorious fields of air, 

Look to the world where the angels sing, 


breast, 


sh’d guest 


ess sleep 





And see that ye meet him there! 





